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Powell on Public Relations Campaign 

By BARRYSCHWEID, AP Diplomatic Writer 

WASHINGTON (AP) - Secretary of State Colin Powell is initiating a worldwide public relations campaign designed 
to convince hundreds of thousands of skeptical Muslims that the U.S. campaign to eliminate the al-Qaida terrorism 
network is not a conflict with Islam. 

Powell told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Thursday that statements by Muslim clerics denouncing the 
Sept. 11 terrorism attacks on the United States were being sent to U.S. embassies for public distribution in their 
countries. 

A retired American diplomat will also make radio broadcasts in Arabic explaining that the United States is in conflict 
with those who misuse religion in their attacks on Americans and U.S. facilities. 

Christopher Ross, a former U.S. ambassador to Syria, will make the broadcasts. 

Powell also told the committee that peacekeepers may patrol Afghanistan after the conflict is ended, but use of a 
force from the United Nations was unlikely. 

He said Secretary-General Kofi Annan and Lakhdar Brahimi, the U.N. special representative for Afghanistan, did not 
support the use of "the blue helmets." 

"It is hard to get peacekeepers ready to fight," Powell said. 

Turkey has offered to organize a peacekeeping force drawn mostly from Muslim countries, but the idea has been put 
on a back-burner as the Bush administration consults with U.N. officials and other governments. 

Powell said there is a debate over the composition of the force to be deployed. But whatever form the government in 
Kabul takes, "Taliban must be removed" from power, he said. 
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Pentagon Fishes for Good Ideas to Thwart Terror 

By Jim Wolf 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) - The Pentagon cast a wide net on Thursday for bright ideas on thwarting terrorism, 
seeking to pick the brains of just about everyone from tinkerers in their garages to big corporations worldwide. 

The Defense Department said it was seeking help in "defeating difficult targets, conducting protracted operations in 
remote areas and developing countermeasures to weapons of mass destruction." 

The goal is to find concepts that could be developed and fielded in 12 to 18 months, much faster than normal 
Pentagon purchasing and deployment timetables. 

U.S. officials from President Bush down have said they fear more terrorist attacks after the Sept. 11 hijack attacks 
that killed more than 5,000 people at the World Trade Center, the Pentagon and on a crashed flight in Pennsylvania. 

Laying out an unusually straightforward, three-step process for entering the competition, the Pentagon called for one- 
page concept descriptions by Dec. 23. Those retained will be asked to provide up to 12 pages of details in a second 
phase. 

The department then would invite those with the most promising ideas to submit full proposals that may form the 
basis for a contract," the statement said. 

''We're open to ideas from just about everybody," added Glenn Flood, a Pentagon spokesman. More information on 
the process has been posted at http://www.bids.tswg.go v. 

Jacques Gansler, who served as the Pentagon's acquisition chief under former President Bill Clinton, said similar 
approaches had worked well for the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, the Pentagon's chief research and 
development arm. 

"The beauty of it is you can get a broad range of people thinking out of the box," he said. Often you'll get ideas 
from inventors" as well as from big defense contractors. 

Generally, the Defense Department spells out, often in excruciating detail, what it wants to buy when it solicits bids 
for a project. 

In throwing a competition wide open without spelling out what it had in mind, the Defense Department was hoping 
to unleash creative solutions to old problems typically handled in less innovative ways, he said. 




























"They're saying, 'I've got a problem. Help me solve it'," said Gansler, now at the University of Maryland School of 
Public Affairs. 
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On taxes, we're not all equal 

Published Thursday, Oct. 25, 2001, in the San Jose Mercury News 

BY MATTHEW MILLER . 

We're all flying the same flag from our car windows, but the closer you look, the clearer it is that all Americans 

are not created equal. Depressing new evidence piles up daily. 

If you work in the House or Senate and there's an anthrax scare, you get tested and treated out of an excess of 
caution. If you work in the post office where Congress' mail gets sorted, you don't get tested and treated until 
your colleagues start to die. 

If you're a company that holds the patent to a drug like Cipro that the government needs to stockpile, the Bush 
administration stands ready to pay you and your shareholders whatever you ask (and only haggles over price after 
intense criticism). If you've lost your job and health insurance thanks to Sept. 11, the administration offers you 
little more than good wishes. 

If you're the son or daughter of poor or working-class parents, you may find yourself in the global military 
operation against Osama bin Laden and other terror networks. If you're a child of the elite, you almost certainly 
haven't volunteered for the military, though you may get to play armchair general on TV. 

But the worst mockery of so-called American "unity" has to be the "stimulus" package coming out of the House 
of Representatives, designed mainly to stimulate Republican campaign contributions. George W. Bush says he's 
happy with the House plan, under which most of the dollars wouldn't actually reach the economy for more than a 
year. The House plan showers $115 billion in permanent new tax cuts on wealthy individuals and corporations, 
while offering less than $14 billion to low- and middle-income families. 

Just 14 companies would share $6.3 billion in relief from repeal of the alternative minimum tax (AMT), according 
to Citizens for Tax Justice. IBM stands to get $1.4 billion; General Motors, $783 million; and General Electric, 
$671 million. 

There may be a case for reforming the AMT, but as a near-term stimulus for a terror-shocked economy? 
Republican tax writers may think we're dumb, but surely they don't think we're that dumb. 

Or do they? Ways and Means Committee Chairman Bill Thomas, a very smart man, sold the bill on the House 
floor Wednesday as chiefly benefiting "the hardware store, the diner down the street, the gas station on the 
corner." I guess everyone knows we need a little humor to cope with the stress of war. 

The truth was offered almost simultaneously on the Senate floor by an old warhorse who deserves to be the 
speech coach for his colleagues seeking the presidency. 

"It would be wrong in principle and wrong economically," said Ted Kennedy, "to pass a false stimulus package 
of unfair tax cuts that would go largely unspent." Kennedy called the House plan, "the clever politics of 
repackaging previous goals as if they were a real response to the need for national renewal." 

"In this case," Kennedy said, of Democratic plans to get money into the hands of lower-income folks who will 
spend it, "fairness is also the deepest practical wisdom." Then he placed the stimulus battle in the larger context 
Democrats need to echo in the weeks ahead. 









"Our wartime leaders have always understood," Kennedy said, "that we cannot ask people to sacrifice and to 
fight abroad if we fail to fight for a more decent and just society here at home." 

By repeatedly linking "the spirit of Sept. 11" and the new standard of Sept. 11 to progressive goals, Kennedy is 
introducing the kind of rhetoric Democrats need desperately to hone. Democrats can contest vital priorities at 
home while standing shoulder to shoulder with Bush in the battle against terror. This is what loyal opposition 
sounds like. 

It's no surprise, of course, that Ted Kennedy is framing the issues this way — and it s also not sufficient. Kennedy, 
for all his contributions, is not going to be the leader of the Democratic opposition. Which leaves two questions 
whose answers will become clear in the coming days: 

Will presidential aspirants like Joe Lieberman, Tom Daschle, John Kerry and John Edwards shout these same 
ideas from the rooftops? And if not, what on earth are they running for? 


Matthew Miller is a syndicated columnist. 
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The barefoot terrorist 

Published Thursday, Oct. 25, 2001, in the San Jose Mercury News 
BY JOHN BALZAR 

I met a terrorist once. Only he wasn't so terrifying. He asked me for my shoes. 

He was bearded and greasy-filthy, and I couldn't even guess his age. He rode a squeaky, lopsided bicycle and 
wore a cloak of rags. You would have mistaken him for a beggar. And you wouldn't have been wrong. It was 
1994 in Havana, Cuba. He was begging for a pair of shoes. 

This man is the only evidence I've ever come across that terrorists can be defeated. 

We did not exchange names. He approached me outside a cigar factory. It was evident that I was a visitor. He 
asked how long I was staying. Would it be too great an imposition if, when I departed, I left behind my shoes? He 
pointed to his dirty feet. He said he had been without shoes for two years. 

He was surprisingly well-spoken as he told his story: He had been in Italy's Red Brigades. Then the brigades were 
defeated. A decade or so ago he had taken refuge in Cuba, the only hideout left for Europe's bloodthirsty and 
once-mighty communist terrorists. He fought in the cause of Marxism, he said bitterly, but Cuba did not honor 
him. He was left to scrabble, shoeless, on the fringe of an isolated culture. 

It was a creepy encounter. My traveling companion and I kept our shoes. 

The Red Brigades terrorized Italy in the 1970s through the early 1980s. Its adherents killed scores of people. 

They kidnapped public officials, including a U.S. Army general and Italy's former prime minister, Aldo Moro — 
ironically, the country's chief voice for making peace with the terrorists. They crippled newspaper editors and 
business executives, often by shooting them in the knees. 

Although members of the Red Brigades were driven by ideology, not religion, they bear comparison to the Al- 
Qaida terrorists now waging & jihad against the United States. They wanted to punish and destabilize democracy 
for its many perceived sins. Their leaders were from the prosperous class. They were as rigidly authoritarian as 
they were fanatically utopian. Somehow in their fuzzy minds, mayhem would lead to a grander world. It was 
presumed they received financial support and shelter from anti-Western nations. 

In 1986, the director of London's International Institute for Strategic Studies wrote about the effect of terrorists 
on Italy and West Germany during the previous 15 years: I do not say that we have become used to terrorism, 
but rather that we have had to learn to live with the pain, the grief and the damage caused by indiscriminate 
violence." 

He added: We have learned, too, how difficult it is to act against terrorism, and there is a sense of weariness 
when simple solutions are proposed that are intended in one glorious stroke to solve the problem."' 

How did Italy ultimately triumph? Inch by bloody inch. The government let the kidnapped Moro be killed rather 
than negotiate. Italian citizens endured massive police crackdowns, including one instance in which 30,000 
soldiers and police sealed off Rome to conduct house-to-house searches for terrorists. Arrests were met by more 
assassinations and still further crackdowns. 









West Germany and France came to an unhappy recognition: For all their efforts, the systems they were trying to 
destroy only grew stronger. 

Those terrorists set out to change the world. And in ways they never expected, the world did change. Those who 
rallied to violence are now themselves dead, or in prison, or barefoot in Havana. 


John Balzar is a Los Angeles Times columnist. 






